The Story of British Diplomacy
abolition Canning's views, when the occasion for expressing them came, proved to be not unlike those of Burke; the negro he described as a being with the form of a man and the intellect of a child. As regards trade he was liberal enough to make an opening towards the establishment of free commercial exchange. His great principle was that trade with this country must in the long run prove more necessary to foreign nations than to England. "Our own colonies/' Canning said to Souza, " supply us with ample means of self-support." Canning's conviction that Napoleon's difficulties in Spain were only beginning with his success in duping the Spanish court was justified by the national, incidents immediately following the French invasion.
At this point we are again reminded that during the earlier years of the nineteenth century were busily at work certain diplomatic agencies independent of and separate from any Foreign Office machinery. I n France, after his deposition and during his imprisonment, Louis XVI. conducted an entire series of negotiations between himself, the French royalists and foreign Powers friendly to the monarchy, through the Due de Breteuil, his former minister, and through Mallet-du-Pan. This last was the distinguished French publicist who associated himself with Malouet, Mirabeau and others, in the cause of moderation during that period of frenzy when to advocate political sobriety was denounced as treason to the rights of man. His property had been confiscated, his library burned by the Jacobins. With broken health and spirits, after some months of wandering, he found himself in England a penniless exile; nevertheless he contrived to start in London an international newspaper written
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